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THE CHINESE QUESTION AGAIN. 

BY THE HON. JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG. 



The Congressional Record of April 4 gives a complete report 
of the famous debate on the question of Chinese exclusion. It 
is worthy of study by those who would know how our rulers de- 
termine the gravest questions. Representative Geary, of Cali- 
fornia, almost immediately after prayers, called up the bill. The 
rules were suspended and " under the rule, fifteen minutes were 
allowed for debate." That is to say, fifteen minutes were all that 
the nation's representatives could give to one of the most im- 
portant propositions of the time. Mr. Hooker, of Mississippi, 
made a plea for "two hours." Surely two hours would be little 
enough for what would practically be the determination of com- 
mercial and diplomatic relations between two great nations. The 
House was inexorable. There was a free-wool debate impend- 
ing, and for wool hours and hours could be given, not one hour 
for China. Then Mr. Hooker craved " half an hour " ; a half 
hour, at least, for a momentous issue. Mr. Blount, of Georgia, 
however, would have the " regular order." This, as the Speaker 
explained, was a " fatal objection " to the entreaty for a half 
hour, and fifteen minutes were all that could be conceded. 

Then came the " debate !" The report covers three pages of 
the Record. This is not all that will appear on the subject, as 
we observe that Representative Hooker asked from the House 
" unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record." 
This was granted to the debaters, and, as the outcome, one may 
expect a pamphlet of essays called " speeches." A credulous 
constituency will accept them, and they will live in legislative 
history as the " debate on the Chinese question." 

The " debate " was confined to five speeches of from " three 
to five minutes each," hurriedly panted out by the mem- 
bers, as we may well believe, tinder the Speaker's imminent 
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gavel. They were terse, nervous little addresses, and read 
as if they had been delivered with a bullet-like directness. 
Mr. Geary favored the exclusion of the Chinese "in the in- 
terest of American labor," and because China " lived in con- 
stant violation of the treaty." Mr. Hermann wanted " our 
gate-ways double-locked and barred " against " the degraded be- 
ings," while Mr. Cutting had read something from Bayard Taylor 
about the Chinese being " the most debased people on the face of 
the earth," " whose touch was pollution." Although the obser- 
vations of Mr. Taylor, as I remember them, were written at a time 
when China was a sealed land and were based upon a trip through 
the unsavory quarters of the teeming port of Shanghai, still they 
had a value in the "debate." Mr. Hooker, speaking from the 
South, made a plea for the integrity of treaties, commending to 
our example the fidelity of China in that respect. Mr. Hitt, of 
Illinois, whose experience in diplomacy gave his words special 
authority, made an eloquent protest against " the savage exclu- 
sion and extreme punishment of all strangers " as a " revival of 
the darkest features of the darkest ages in the history of man." 
It was in vain ! Fifteen minutes closed the " debate," and 222 
representatives voted — 179 for and 43 against the bill. There 
were no political lines in the voting. Bingham and Eeyburn 
and Harmer voted with Cummings and Breckinridge and Tim- 
othy Campbell, and, as far as the House could speak, Chinese ex- 
pulsion became a law. 

Immigration should never be a burning question with China. 
I have always found the Chinese rulers indifferent to it. I recall 
but one conversation with Li Hung Chang, the Premier of China, 
during the time I was accredited to his government, in which the 
subject was even mentioned. And yet for a long time I was in 
constant intercourse with that distinguished statesman. This one 
allusion was made rather as a comment upon some action proposed 
by our government, and was in the nature of a question as to 
whether I could point out that special paragraph in " "Wheaton's 
International Law " wherein it was provided that 1 Hottentot was 
more desirable as a resident than a Chinaman. My reply was that 
as the question was one in which His Excellency had no interest, 
it would be a waste of time to discuss it. The opinion I formed 
during my intercourse with Li Hang Chang was confirmed by a 
study of the causes which led to the fall of the American house of 
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Oliphant & Co., once a noted factor in the Eastern commercial 
world. The Oliphants were ruined by the British Governor of 
Hong Kong, who, at the request of the Chinese Viceroy at Canton, 
suppressed the cooley trade with Peru. The action of the Cantonese 
official, the merciless manner in which the Oliphants were pur- 
sued, even to their bankruptcy, form the one object-lesson which 
statesmen should consider, in endeavoring to understand the 
Chinese question. Whether the house of Oliphant would have 
been ruined by Sir John Pope Hennessy and the Canton Viceroy 
had it been an English and not an American establishment, I 
have never been quite able to determine. 

While the Chinese authorities, and especially the Prime Min- 
ister, were indifferent to emigration, they were sensitive as to our 
manner of treating it. We have not really been severer than the 
English in India and the Imperial Colonies. We have never 
gone so far as to force opium on the people or to refuse to the 
Chinese government consular representation at our ports. But 
with our generous impulses towards the Chinese, we have managed 
by ignorance and indifference to drift into the appearance of in- 
justice. The mind of China has in a sense been poisoned. Small 
things are magnified and idle debates distorted. Every hard 
phrase has been hurried to Peking, and with due garnishment and 
exaggeration spread before the rulers. We have few if any inter- 
ests in China in common with Western powers. If anything, our 
interests are antagonistic, and there is a constant war upon them. 
With a liberal policy towards China I am persuaded that this 
war would have had barren consequences. But, to use the lan- 
guage of the sporting field, we seem to have ignored our true in- 
terests and to have been playing the hand of Russia and Eng- 
land. Such a transaction as the passage of the Scott Bill four 
years ago, and such a debate as this in the House on April 4 
could have only the gravest consequence in Peking. 

We might have expected such a debate from a Senate com- 
posed of Greeks of the lower Empire, but not in a free intrepid 
American assembly. Here were national and international in- 
terests of the gravest importance — interests which no legislature 
could usefully consider without the directing mind of the execu- 
tive authority. I know of no government within the range of 
observation or study which would have allowed a question so im- 
portant to flounder in the eddies of ignorant and partisan debate. 
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Yet, so far as current events can be read, the administration per- 
mitted the debate to go by default. The question required careful 
inquiry and ample information as to present and prospective trade 
relations and special knowledge as to the development of our 
empire on the Pacific and our ultimate territorial rights in Aus- 
tralasia. There was likewise the nation's honor as affected by 
treaties. No debate, no statement of hypothetical cases, could 
throw light upon it. That light could alone come from the 
government. Without it, Congress has stumbled in darkness to 
dangerous and imperfect conclusions. 

Nor can the administration be released from a certain respon- 
sibility for this unsatisfactory turn in the Chinese business. I 
say this with the utmost respect for the President, grateful as I 
am, in common with my countrymen, for a beneficent, conscien- 
tious, and able administration. When the President came into 
office, there were hopes that he would take up the question and 
deal with it to a wise result. These hopes were based upon his 
action as a Senator, when China was concerned, as well as upon 
those engaging traits of manly, independent action which have 
made him first among statesmen. I know that those high in au- 
thority in China looked upon his advent as a restoration of the 
relations between the two countries, which we owed to the genius 
of Mr. Burlingame. Nor shall I ever cease to regret that these 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. 

What has been our policy towards China ? To describe it 
roughly,^-such a policy as we might observe towards the rulers of 
Madagascar or the African kings who reign in Stanley's Nyanza 
regions. I read the other day that an elaborate dispatch ad- 
dressed to our government some months ago by the Chinese 
Minister had received no attention. It had, I presume, been 
put aside in the hurry of department work until living, issues 
arising out of the hog trade or duties on sugar had been deter- 
mined. We should probably treat a dispatch from a Congo 
sovereign in the same way. But while a neglected Congo 
sovereign could be soothed by a hamper of gaudy cloth or a 
casket of beads, the rulers of China are gifted, courteous, and 
punctilious. We know the history of the Abyssinian war, how a 
foolish letter from the Abyssinian King Theodore to the Queen 
was tossed into a pigeon-hole by some heedless Foreign Office 
subordinate, how royal anger flamed into evil deeds of retaliation, 
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and how, before peace could be maintained, an English expedi- 
tion costing millions was compelled to carry the heights of Mag- 
dala. I have no such fear in our relations with China. There 
will be no Chinese retaliation to invite military interference. It 
will come in a silent, effective way — in the atrophy of trade, the 
gradual diminishing of influence, the American lowering the flag 
which for a generation held the first place in China, the keen 
Englishman and the persistent German taking his place. This 
retaliation has already come in the refusal of Mr. Blair as a 
Minister, under circumstances which amounted to an affront, and 
which was probably so intended by the authorities in Peking. 

Eecent legislation can, in our charity, be deemed a consequence 
of ignorance and indifference. With the administration silent on 
Chinese affairs, how can legislators hope for useful knowledge ? 
Congressmen represent feelings of local vexation, and look upon 
the Chinese question as a quarantine business, and imagine that we 
should deal with it as with yellow fever or leprosy. The vital feat- 
ures are ignored. Haste and prejudice and sloth pervade our discus- 
sions. We make treaties, but we do not enforce them. The Chinese 
are blamed for what is our own fault. We denounce the Chinese 
government for the immigration of Chinese, and overlook the 
fact that this immigration is from an English port and under the 
English flag, and that China has no more control over it than 
over the immigration of Irishmen from Londonderry. We inter- 
fere in the internal economy of China by abetting a Russian 
intrigue for the possession of Corea. When China makes a treaty 
under the pressure of a Presidential canvass, we inform her that 
unless within a few hours she ratifies certain amendments the 
action will be tantamount to rejection. We know that in this 
manner Bismarck treated Paris when under the German guns. We 
know that it is the tone of war, and not that of friendly diplomacy. 
Unhappily, unlike the Congo chiefs, hungry for cloths and beads, 
the astute rulers of China know it likewise, and resent it in their 
sure, silent, Oriental way. 

Of that Corean incident little is known in the United States, 
and yet it is a potent cause of Chinese grievance. It was never 
other than a bit of diplomatic wantonness, the outcome of an 
eager naval officer's experiments in Oriental diplomacy. It will 
be understood more clearly when I say that China looked upon 
our negotiations with Corea for a kind of mock autonomy as we 
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should regard negotiations of England with the State of Maine 
for a Maine embassy in London and an English embassy in 
Augusta. If we have an understanding with Russia looking 
towards the progress of the Russian Empire in Asia, then Corea 
becomes an intelligible proposition. But of what value is such an 
understanding, except to satisfy some pitiful Jingo sentiment 
towards Great Britain ? And for this questionable advantage we 
keep Peking, so far as our interests are concerned, in a state of 
irritation and suspicion. Corea is not and never has been our 
affair. Its recognition is a menace to Chinese self-respect and is 
ever a shadow upon our relations. China may say with truth and 
bitterness : " You claim to be a fair nation ! Yet when the 
heavy hand falls upon us, America aids in striking the blow ! 
You interfere with our suzerain rights over a province, and pilot 
the Russian into our dominions. You pay your own people four 
or five per cent, for money and ask China for ten or twelve per 
cent. You compel us to pay tael for tael for every loss to the 
missions from local disturbances — you tell the Chinese that you 
are not responsible for losses to our people. Your Congress 
may toss us indemnity as an act of grace, but you compel indem- 
nity from us as a right. You make treaties which we gladly accept ! 
Your people break them, and upon us you devolve the blame. 
You hold China responsible because Chinese laborers leave Hong 
Kong, forgetting that Hong Kong is as English as Cardiff or 
Melbourne. You compel us to surround your missions with 
troops, and yet in the United States the Chinese are abandoned 
to the mob. You eliminate from our treaties by act of Congress 
whatever is of advantage to our people — you carefully reserve 
whatever helps your own. The rights you deny us in America 
you enforce for Americans in China. You ask protection and 
hospitality. You give us fines, imprisonment, and deportation." 
American policy towards China should be based upon the same 
lines as American policy towards England and France. Out of the 
fulness of our diplomacy what have we not done for the American 
hog in Paris and Vienna and Berlin ? For that, praise now and 
always ! But what might we not also have done for the Ameri- 
can man in Peking and Tokio ? These Eastern nations lean 
towards us, and would rest upon our strong arm. American 
genius under Perry opened Japan — American genius under 
Burlingame brought China into the diplomatic family of nations. 
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Where now is the power bequeathed to us by Perry and Burlin- 
game ? We are the neighbors of these empires. The richest 
markets in the world are nearer to us than were Liverpool or 
Queenstown twenty years ago. The development oi our Pacific 
empire, now in its infancy, rests upon the commercial relations 
that should exist with Asia. This commercial empire of the 
East, if I may so call it, belongs to us by the ties of geography, 
enterprise and sympathy. We have no interests that jar with 
those of these vast and venerable empires. We do not menace 
their independence like Russia, nor seek the profits of shame 
like those reaped from the opium sin by England. Emigration 
or immigration in whatever form should be the merest accident. 
It could be arranged whenever we take it seriously in hand. 
There is no reason why American statesmanship should not direct 
the over-flowing tides of Chinese life towards Borneo, New Guinea 
and the Congo. There is every reason why we should be the 
ally and not the enemy of China. The youngest nation of the 
world could well give the hand of strength and courage and joy- 
ful, sincere endeavor to the oldest nation of the world, and assist 
her towards the solution of the gravest problem that ever taxed 
the wisdom of statesmen. It will never be done until we realize 
that the laws of justice are immutable even among nations — that 
strength can never come from wrong, and that issues reaching 
down into the very heart of our national honor and prosperity 
are not settled by a fifteen minutes brawl, called a " debate/' in 
the House of Representatives. 

John Russell Young. 



